*    NEWS  AND VIEWS    *

word of mouth, in the public houses on market days, or
from the travelling bagmen. The peepshows at the
Fairs gave them edifying details of the more notorious
murders, battles and such like.

The Government was not enthusiastic about the
spread of news which it identified with politics, and it
restricted newspaper reading as much as possible indi-
rectly, by stamp duties, a tax on paper and another on
advertisements, much as spirits are taxed today.

Sir Charles Cowan, who worked in a paper-mill, gives
an instance of the suspicion with which the spread of
knowledge was regarded amongst the upper classes. 'It
frequently fell to me to escort strangers, both ladies and
gentlemen, through the mills at Valleyfield, and in July
1852, I was asked to perform that duty to a party of
ladies, consisting of a peeress and her daughters. The
latter were very polite, and had a desire to obtain infor-
mation, but their mama was somewhat stiff and stately;
and said little or nothing till we arrived in the large
warehouse, containing many thousands of reams of
paper, when, after the high honour conferred upon me
of acting as cicerone to my illustrious visitors, this com-
plimentary remark was addressed to me, 'Well, what a
deal of mischief paper has done in the world!' No
wonder this dangerous material was taxed!

Cowan also describes how an enterprising newspaper
proprietor increased the size of his paper by a small
fraction, which the authorities did not notice, and how
this addition to each sheet enabled him to offer many
more words than his rivals.

In 1836, the Government reduced the stamp duty
from 4d. to Id., but paper and advertisement duties
remained. In 1837, we find some eighty-five news-
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